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I Summer Offer I 


The North Dakota Farmer has been successful in obtaining 
first-class magazines to offer our readers at less than wholesale 
prices and believe we have selected the Best Magazines ever 
offered in combination with the North Dakota Farmer at these 
extremely low prices. 

Remember, each offer includes one year’s subscription to the 
North Dakota Farmer and, in addition, your choice of any one 
of the clubs listed below, for only $1.00 


CLUB No. 158 


CLUB No. 161 


McCall’s Magazine 

. 1 yr. Farm and Home. . . 


. . 1 yr. 

Woman’s World 

. 1 yr. Woman’s World. . . . 


. . 1 yr. 

Farm Life 

. 1 yr. Today’s Magazine. 


. . 1 yr. 

The Household 

. 1 yr. The Household 


. . 1 yr. 

CLUB No. 159 

CLUB No. 

162 


Woman’s World 

. 1 yr. Gentlewoman 


. . 1 yr. 

McCall’s Magazine 

. 1 yr. Farm Life 


. . 1 yr. 

Farm and Home 

. 1 yr. Needlecraft 


. . 1 yr. 

(With Free Pattern; — ). 

Woman’s World. . . 



CLUB No. 160 

CLUB No. 

163 


Happy Hours 

. 1 yr. Needlecraft 


. . 1 yr. 

The Household 

. 1 yr. Woman’s World. . . 


. . 1 yr. 

Woman’s World 

. 1 yr. The Household .... 


. . 1 yr. 

Gentlewoman 

. 1 yr. Farm and Home. . . 


. . 1 yr. 


Simply give number of club and enclose 
bill, check, draft or stamps to 


L .00 in money order, 


North Dakota Farmer 

Lisbon, - - - North Dakota 
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The Conservation of Water 

By President J. H. Worst, N. D. A. C. 


This has been a remarkable season 
for moisture. In fact in some sections 
of the state rainfall in excess of what 
the crops needed. As a result many 
acres of grain in the low and poorly 
drained portions of the state suffered 
severely and in some instances was 
entirely destroyed. Even in the west- 
ern and dryer districts vast quantities 
of water drained off the land, filling 
the streams to overflowing and carry- 
ing away bridges and doing other 
damage. 

It is a great pity that all this water 
could not have been impounded with- 
in the territory where it fell, for fu- 
ture use. There was enough “run 
off” to have filled hundreds of ponds 
which, slowly evaporating, would have 
produced atmospheric humidity that 
would greatly lessen the evaporation 
from the soil at a later period. More- 
over, with deeper plowing much more 
water would have found its home into 
red subsoil and thus have saved future 
crops from the possible effects of 
thought. 

The time to conserve moisture is 
when we have it. The superabund- 
ance of rainfall at any particular time 
does not guarantee its continuance. 
However, but little in the way of cul- 
tivation can now be given the soil for 
the purpose of conserving the excess 
of moisture it contains, tho the rank 
covering of grain will act as a pro- 
tection against rapid evaporation, ex- 
cept as the plants draw it from the 
ground and expire it thru their leaves. 
But the moment the grain is cut and 
the sun shines and winds strike the 
earth and the small weeds take on 
raipd growth the moisture will be 
drawn out of the surface soil very 
quickly. 

In view of these facts the ground 
should be thoroly disced immediately 
behind the binder and the grain 
shocked on the disced ground. The 
disc will destroy the small weeds and 


grind them, together with the heavy 
stubble, into the earth, forming a 
mulch that will effectually retard 
evaporation. Then when the fall- 
plowing is done the “furrow slice” 
will form a close contact with the 
subsoil and, without any packing, 
settle in place for a good seed bed the 
following spring. Otherwise the weeds 
will, together with the stubble, form a 
mass of trash that will completely in- 
sulate the furrow slice from the sub- 
soil and thus very greatly lessen the 
probabilities of a good crop the fol- 
lowing season, both on account of this 
insulation and the loss of moisture oc- 
casioned by the growth of weeds and 
evaporation. 

But the average farmer has not 
the time to disc behind the binder, 
says one. That may be true; but can 
a farmer afford not to do so? As 
constant moisture is the determining 
factor that regulates the size and cer- 
tainty of the future crop should it not 
be conserved to the utmost at what- 
ever cost? In other words, is it safe 
to farm so much land that every pre- 
caution cannot be taken to reduce 
the chance of failure on account of 
drought to the very minimum? 

Under any circumstances I would 
earnestly advise every farmer who 
feels that he cannot comply with the 
recommendations here made, neverthe- 
less to run the disc behind the binder 
on at least a ten-acre plot, by way of 
experiment. To prove most effective, 
however, the discing must be done in a 
thoro manner and the surface soil 
well pulverized. Note then the condi- 
tion of the ground when the fall-plow- 
ing is done and also dig down, say 
next June, and compare the subsoil 
moisture on the land thus treated with 
the undisced soil on the land. Note 
also the yield at harvest time, adja- 
cent to it. In this way a farmer is 
enabled to obtain facts relative to 
moisture conservation without great 
expense. 


To more effectually conserve moist- 
ure the ground, even that seeded to 
wheat, oats or barley, should be 
dragged once or twice after the grain 
has attained some size, especially if 
spring rains have caused ar crust to 
form. Judgment must be used, how- 
ever, and the condition of the soil 
taken into account. 

By thus experimenting in a small 
way the average farmer will be able to 
determine where he can apply his 
time and energy with greatest assur- 
ance of profit. Just try discing ten 
acres behind the binder and drag some 
ground twice the following season — 
after the grain is up several inches 
high and compare it with ground 
treated the ordinary way. Do this 
for a number of years. 


HAS YOUR WHEAT BEEN IN- 
FESTED WITH THE HESSIAN 
FLY? 


Farmers Invited to Co-operate in 
in Destruction of Pest that is 
Liable to Cause Considerable 
Damage to Crops this Fall 


“Has your wheat been infested by 
the Hessian fly this season?” is a 
question that the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is now asking farmers. 
The information is desired that there 
may be general co-operation between 
all concerned in reducing the devasta- 
tions of the fly. There is every indi- 
cation that the pest will be unusually 
troublesome to the crop this fall. 

Every wheat grower in the country 
who suspects that his crop has been 
infested is requested to send his name 
to the Department’s Bureau of En- 
tomology at Washington, D. C. with a 
request for a question blank. The 
questions to be answered are merely 
as to whether the wheat grower’s 
crop was infested at certain seasons. 
The farmer will then be asked to for- 
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ward some of the infested wheat 
plants for examination, postage to be 
paid by the Government. He will 
also be asked to give his name, ad- 
dress, and the nearest railway station. 

The Department is co-operating 
with various State Experiment Sta- 
tions in this campaign against the 
Hessian fly, and in some cases the in- 
fested straw will be sent by the farmer 
to local stations for examination. The 
w r heat grower can learn just where his 
sample of straw is to be sent when he 
sends his name to the Department, in- 
dicating his willingness to- send the 
sample. The Department encourages 
the sender not to be afraid to forward 
too much of the straw, even tho it has 
to be sent by parcel post. The upper 
part of the straw need not be sent, 
but enough above the ground should 
be included to get the insect in what 
is known as the “flaxseed” stage when 
the larva is incased in a hard, brown 
skin and somewhat resembles a flax 
seed. The insects will remain for a 
considerable time in the “flaxseed” 
state during a drought and will only 
emerge after rains have moistened the 
soil. Dry weather in the late sum- 
mer tends to keep the insect in that 
stage, which is a fact of special im- 
portance in the North where the 
'wheat must be sown early enough to 
enable the plants to stand the winter. 

Probably no other insect causes 
more damage to the wheat crop in the 
United States than the Hessian fly, al- 
tho there are certain years when the 
chinch bug exceeds the fly in its dev- 
astations. During the seasons when 
the fly is especially abundant hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of wheat 
may be either totally destroyed or so 
badly injured as to reduce the yield 
50 to 75 per cent. The monetary 
losses run far up into the millions. 

A number of years ago there was in 
Kansas general co-operation between 
grain dealers, millers and farmers to 
restrict the ravages of this dangerous 
insect. According to their own esti- 
mate, over a million dollars were saved 
by prompt action and thoro measures. 
This year the Department hopes to se- 
cure general co-operation thruout the 
country in combating the pest. There 
are indications that its ravages may 
be severe. Already in Iowa and Ok- 
lahoma there have been threatening 
outbreaks of the insect. 

Not only are Federal and State or- 
ganizations of the Government co- 
operating in this campaign but others 
such as the National Millers’ Feder- 
ation are working to secure better 
control over the Hessian fly. The in- 
dividual wheat grower is asked to send 
his samples of infested straw before 
the middle of September, and sooner 
if possible, as after that, the fly will 


have hatched and have entered into 
the wheat. 

Late sowing of the seed and burning 
of the stubble when not seeded to 
grass or clover are the only measures 
known to date that are effective in 
controlling the Hessian fly — that is, 
for winter-wheat growing sections. In 
the spring-wheat sections, late seeding 
will not apply. On the contrary, the 
earlier it is sown in the spring the less 
it seems to suffer from this pest. 

A more detailed explanation of late 
sowing for winter wheat to avoid at- 
tack by the Hessian fly will be given 
in a subsequent article. The present 
article is merely an invitation to the 
wheat grower to help the Department 
in its campaign. The post card to be 
forwarded the farmer, contains en- 
larged illustrations of the fly in its 
adult and also its “flaxseed” state. 


REFORMS IN PRISON LABOR 

Trusting men, instead of beating 
them, were contrasted at the annual 
meeting of the National Committee on 
Prison Labor, held at Heather Dell 
farm, the home of Adolph Lewisohn, 
near New York City, June 20. 

The National Committee heard of 
the magnificent highways which pris- 
oners are building, miles away from 
any prison building, guarding them- 
selves and taking pride in their work. 
They heard also that this honor sys- 
tem is not in use in many prisons, and 
cases were cited of cruel punishments 
inflicted in the last few weeks which 
degrade the prisoner so that he never 
can be fit for free life. A strong ap- 
peal was made at the meeting against 
capital punishment, based in part on 
its futility to prevent murder and its 
evil effect on prison officials, tending 
to keep men of high type out of pris- 
on work. 

The injustice of the sentences im- 
posed by many judges was referred to, 
and a plea made for sentences which 
shall be absolutely indeterminate. It 
was shown that the first need of the 
prisoner is for scientific examination, 
mental and physical, and the appli- 
cation of measures to overcome his de- 
fects. Then he should be assigned to 
some industry which will develop 
what ability he has. Finally his re- 
lease should come after he has proved, 
both by his skill in labor and his con- 
duct in prison, that he can be freed 
without danger of a speedy return to 
the prison. 

The slavery of the prisoner was held 
to lie at the root of all the evils of 
our prison system. The Committee is 
endeavoring to break down this slave 
system by securing wages for the 
prisoner before the courts of the state 
of Rhode Island, the constitution of 


which prohibits slavery without ex- 
ception as to punishment for crime. 

The work of the Committee during 
the past months has grown to be of 
such magnitude and is covering so 
many lines of activity that it was de- 
cided to change the name to National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor. Under its new name the 
Committee will push with vigor its 
campaign against the contract system 
of prison labor and for the upbuilding 
of the prisoner thru fair treatment, 
fresh air and sunshine, and incentive 
to do the best'that is in him. 


PASTURE 

W. C. Palmer, Agri. Ed., N. D. A. G. 

Pasturing is the cheapest way of 
feeding stock. In Minnesota it was 
found that the average amount of 
pasture secured from an acre was 113 
days for a 1000 pound animal, at 
Northfield and Marshall, and 61 days 
at Halstad. These figures are from 
the records kept on the statistical 
routes 1906-1909. 

In North Dakota the amount of 
pasture from an acre will be less, yet 
pasture remains one of the cheapest 
ways for providing food for stock. 

The native prairie has been the 
most common pasture. This does 
well if not pastured too heavy. If 
pastured close the first season but 
little grazing is furnished the next year. 
One way to renovate the native pas- 
ture is to disc it in the spring. 

The best grass to sow for pasture is 
brome grass. This is a persistent 
grower, and also drought resistant. 
Fifteen pounds per acre makes a good 
sowing. A good way is to sow some 
small grain as a nurse crop, but sow 
less than the regular amount and cut 
it, while green, for hay. When the 
grain crop is allowed to mature it 
takes a lot of moisture from the soil. 
If the soil is well supplied with moist- 
ure this is all right, but if the soil 
does not contain a good supply of 
moisture the grass will suffer too 
much from the crop ripening. 

The stand may appear a little light 
the first year. The second year 
should give the best returns. The 
third spring a good discing will do 
much to invigorate the growth. A 
good discing should be given each 
spring from this time on. A top 
dressing with manure increases the 
growth a great deal. 

The best results in the general farm- 
ing will be secured if this sod is brok- 
en up at the end of three or four 
years and a new piece seeded down. 
Leaving the land in grass three or 
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four years puts a lot of grass roots 
into it and clears it from weeds so it 
is put into fine shape for producing 
good crops. 

In plowing up this sod, plow shal- 
low as soon as the hay crop is taken 
off, or if in pasture, at the same time. 
In the fall back-set and the grasses 
will be dead. 

The brome grass is often infested 
with quack grass. This needs to be 
carefully watched. Before sowing any 
brome grass seed be sure that it is 
free from quack grass. One way to 
do this is to send a sample of the seed, 
to the seed commissioner at the Agri- 
cultural College. In taking the sam- 
ple be sure that some is taken from 
every sack and from several places in 
each sack. 

Brome grass is difficult to kill 
among trees so it is well to keep it 
out of the grove. 

For pasture a mixture is better 
than one kind alone. A pound or 
two of alfalfa can be added, per acre, 
and in the eastern part of the state 
blue grass makes a good addition. 
The brome grass will do much toward 
solving the pasture problem. Discing 
and manuring are good ways of in- 
vigorating this kind of pasture. 


SAMPLES OF SMUT-INFECTED 
GRAIN WANTED 

New trials in disinfection for smut 
prevention are to be carried on by 
the Department of Botany, N. D. 
Experiment Station. 

The aim is to find out some more 
effective means of treating the seed 
grain, and especially wheat. 

Prof. Bolley desires to secure 
samples of grain that are badly in- 
fected with smut for use in these 
trials. Any one who can supply such 


grain should send in a sample by mail, 
so that it can be examined to deter- 
mine its suitability for this test. If it 
is found satisfactory, arrangements 
will be made for securing enough of 
this grain to carry on the experiment. 


WHAT THE GRANGE HAS DONE 
FOR THE SCHOOLS IN OHIO 

F. A. Derthick, President Ohio 
School Improvement Association 


While giving credit to the agencies 
in Ohio that have aided in creating a 
sentiment which we hope will make 
the proposed school improvement pos- 
sible the Order of the Patrons of 
Husbandry must not be forgotten. 
This organization has a membership 
in Ohio of forty thousand, and in the 
U. S. of a million. 

One of the Chief Corner Stones of 
the Order is Education. For the past 
fifty years the order has urged that 
as the most important factor in Amer- 
ican life. Each year from every coun- 
ty in Ohio picked men and women 
have come up to the annual sessions 
as delegates, fresh from the “front.” 
They have realized better than any 
one else could the defects in our rural 
school system. Fifteen years ago the 
State Grange abandoned passing reso- 
lutions and made positive declarations 
in favor of specific changes. In 1898 
the Grange declared for consolidated 
schools, urging that ratificial lines be 
disregarded and topographical lines 
and population be considered in creat- 
ing school districts. 

The Grange the Leader. — In 1901 
a special committee on rural schools 
urged that the county and state be 
made the units in school administra- 
tion, professional training for teach- 


ers, better school houses, and that 
where there was no Grange they be 
made the social center of the com- 
munity. The present legislative agent 
of our Federation was a member of 
the committee and wrote the report 
which was adopted by the Grange. In 
1902, the Grange declared emphatical- 
ly for centralization, giving cogent 
reasons therefor. 

In the years since the Grange has 



gr7T|] | L Yes Sir! 

M I I mean just that. 

You get a Galloway 
e n g i n e— t he best in the 
world— under guarantee, and save $50 
to $300. This is more than enough to 
hay an acre of the best farm land in f 
jtKk. the country. // 
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MW it easy for every 
farmer to own a Gaf- 
Bff loway engine— B u y 
W*’ now and pay later— I’LL 
/ TRUST YOU— as I trust my 
f engine to make good on your 
own farm. 
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For5H.P. 
on 30 
days 
trial 

If price 
talks and 
quality 
counts, you 
will Investigate 
this Galloway en- 
gine now— today. 

YouTl let me send you my engine on trial for SO. 
60 or even 90 days. Put it to every test and if it 
doesn’t do its work without a hitch, send it back. 
I’ll pay transportation both ways and you’re not 
out a nickle The Galloway is the most modern, 
most scientific engine made. My mark is 20,000 
engines this year. Labor-saving machinery, stand- 
ard construction and selling direct to you are the 
reasons why I beat the world on quality and price. 
Got My Englna Book and Five Propositions, Froo 
Big book describes the Galloway 1 3-4 to 15 H. P. 
Engines. Quotes surprising prices. Crammed 
full of valuable engine facts. I’ll send this book 
postpaid, free, together with my five special cash 
and credit propositons. Write todav. 

W-n, Galloway, Pros., WM. GALLOWAY CO. 

589 lalloway Station » Waterloo, Iowa 


FARGO FOUNDRY CO., Fareo, N. D. 

The Largest Foundry Machine Shop and Boiler Shop in the 
Northwest. A large stock of Structural Steel and Iron always 
on hand. Full Line of Blacksmith Tools for Farm use. The 
Biggest plant in the Biggest Little City in the world. 

We make a specialty of modern Fire Escapes. Best Tools 
and Skilled Workmen is the secret of our success. While in 
our city call and see us and judge for Yourselves. 

Oxy- Acetylene Welding in connection. 

End of NortH Bridge, N. P. Ave. 
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re-affirmed these demands and in 
turn has declared for agricultural, in- 
dustrial and domestic science train- 
ing. In 1908, it declared that the 
weakest place in our rural school sys- 
tem was lack of organic supervision. 
In 1912 and 1913 it declared for the 
county as the unit in supervision, ad- 
ministration and taxation in all school 
affairs. In each case cited the Grange 
endorsed the report of its committee 
by unanimous vote. 


WHAT IS DRY-FARMING? 


R. H. Faxon, Wichita, Kansas 

“Dry-Farming, if it be a fad, has 
the satisfaction of being the oldest 
and longest-sustained fad that has 
ever been practiced by man; for actu- 
ally it is prehistoric.” 

That is the way the art which is 
uppermost in the minds of Wichitans 
this year by reason of the world’s 
greatest agricultural event being held 
here in October next, is described by 
one who knows it. 

The man who w’rote the above quo- 
tation is Charles Cristadoro, of 
Point Loma, California. 

Mr. Cristadoro is, officially, his- 
torian for the International Dry- 
Farming Congress. He is one of its 
leading exponents and advocates. He 
is a man of great culture, great re- 
source, great energy. He has worked 
wonders in intense cultivation and 
scientific agriculture in San Diego 
County. He has secured the estab- 
lishment of the county agent system, 
and has become a great factor in ad- 
vancing even the advanced methods 
of southern California. 

Continuing, Mr. Cristadoro says: 

“Call dry-farming intensive, pro- 
gressive, up-to-the-minute farming, 
mixing - brains - with - the - soil farming, 
and you are then in terms more ex- 
pressive describing dry-farming. 

“It is not a legerdemain process of 
securing crops from the rainless and 
unmoistened desert. It is a sane ap- 
plication of the most modern farming 
principles to the soil; and curiously 
enough, the intensive dry-farming im- 
migrant from Europe goes onto the 
abandoned, mined-out, stone-scram- 
bled, and plantfood-exhausted Con- 
necticut farm, and in five years it is 
producing better than in the old vir- 
gin days of the revolution and before. 
Dry-farming knows no one circum- 
scribed section, but belongs to all 
lands possible of agriculture, whether 
the rainfall be ten inches or thirty to 
forty inches. It is thinking, scientific 
farming, an insurance against that at- 
mospheric and merciless thief, the 
drought.” 


Mr. Cristadoro tells of fam ous 
grape vineyards where, in south ern 
California, the work done in t^ 8 
respect, under so-called “dry-farming” 
methods, has made a great success. 
He illustrates it in a recent article he 
has written by showing pictures of the 
vineyards and of the grapes. He also 
tells of dairying, and he has a good 
deal to say of the silo. In fact, dairy- 
ing and the silo have been the Crista- 
doro hobby. 

Going a bit further with his defini- 
tion of dry-farming, Mr. Cristadoro 
says: 

“Dry-farming, defined as industri- 
ous, intelligent, intensive, call it 
brainy farming, is the farming of the 
future, whether the location of the 
farm be within the subhumid or the 
semiarid belt; for it means intensive, 
diversified, crop-rotation farming.” 


Here is another Cristadoro aphor- 
ism: 

“A minimum of water with a maxi- 
mum of cultivation!” 

Mr. Cristadoro predicated his criti- 
cism of the recent article in Harper’s 
Magazine which reflected a great deal 
on what it termed “fool” dry-farming. 
It was a more or less learned disser- 
tation, lofty in construction and ideas, 
and calculated to show that there was 
simply nothing to dry-farming as such 
— indeed, but very little to scientific 
agriculture. It was unfair, incorrect, 
presu mptious, and entirely misleading. 

Mr. Cristadoro, who is greatly in- 
terested in the ninth annual sessions 
of the Congress and in the great Soil- 
Products Exposition at Wichita, Oc- 
tober 7-17, recently wrote the Wichita 
offices that his own big southern Cali- 
fornia city of San Diego had aspira- 
tions to entertain the 1915 Congress. 
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WHEAT ROOT DISEASES 

Wheat Root Diseases is the subject 
matter of Bulletin No. 107, North 
Dakota Experiment Station. H. L. 
Bolley is the author. 

The discussion takes up the decrease 
of quality and yields due to these 
root diseases, and the relation of con- 
stant cropping to the occurrence of 
them. 

The means of control recommended 
are: (1) Grow one variety of pure 

bred seed, grade it up and treat before 
seeding. (2) Rotate the crop so the 
disease fungi are starved out before 
wheat is grown there again. (3) Avoid 
introducing the disease in fresh ma- 
nure containing wheat straw on to 
land that is to grow wheat. 

Copies of the bulletin may be se- 
cured from the North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station, Agricultural College, 
N. D. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN NORTH 
DAKOTA IN 1913 


Altho the production of coal in 
North Dakota in 1913 was only 495,- 
320 short tons, valued at $750,652, 
some extremely - interesting facts re- 
garding the possibilities of the vast 
deposits; which underlie the State are 
shown ini a statement by E. W. Park- 
er just made public by the United 
States Geological Survey. All the 
present mineral fuel produced in 
North Dakota is brown coal, or lig- 
nite. Considerable areas of subbi- 
tuminous coal of usable quality and 
workable thickness are believed to un- 
derlie portions of the lignite areas, but 
no attempt to exploit the subbi- 
tuminous coals has been made. Com- 
pared with 1911, when the produc- 
tion attained its maximum record of 
502,628 tons, the output in 1913 shows 
a decrease of 4,160 tons. The rela- 
tively small differences in production 
during the last three years indicate an 
absence of any fluctuating influences 
and show that active development of 
lignite properties will wait upon in- 
creased -population. At present the 
lignite is used chiefly for domestic 
purposes, but with proper equipment 
it can be used with satisfaction as a 
boiler fuel. A convincihg example of 


what may be accomplished with lig- 
nite for such use is presented by the 
irrigation plant of the United States 
Reclamation Service at Williston. 
The lignite used here is taken from 
the only coal mine owned and oper- 
ated by the Government. The Re- 
clamation Service operates the mine 
and uses the product in the gener- 
ation of steam for its pumping plant 
connected with the irrigation project 
at Williston. The water is raised 
from the Missouri River and delivered 
to an extensive system of canals and 
ditches by which a large section of the 
Missouri River valley is irrigated. At 
Kenmare, Scranton, and Dickinson 
lignite is also successfully used in the 
burning of brick, for which its smoke- 
less and sootless qualities and rela- 
tively low cost make it adaptable. 

The mine of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice consists of a series of drifts on a 
9-foot flat bed. The galleries or un- 
derground workings are at an average 
depth of about 100 feet below the sur- 
face. 

The average output at present is 
100 tons a day, and the coal is trans- 
ported to the crusher near the power 
plant on cars hauled by mules and is 
there broken to nut size. The mine 
employs from 12 to 15 miners during 
the irrigation season of about five 
months in each year. The average 
output is 6 to 10 tons of lignite per 
miner daily and the net average earn- 
ings of the miners are from $3.50 to 
$5 a day of eight hours. The miners 
are furnished with “permissible” ex- 
plosives at a slight advance above 
cost. 

As the gas-producer and internal- 
combustion engines in large units 


come into more general use in the 
West, as they are rapidly doing in the 
East, the lignites of North Dakota 
will be recognized as possessing great 
potentialities in the settlement and 
economic development of the State. 
Experiments also show that lignite 
can be successfully briquetted, after 
which it stands transportation well 
and its heat value is increased 50 to 
70 per cent. 


WILL CONGRESS SIDETRACK 
ROADS BILL? J 

' 1 

“That Congress will adjourn and go 
into the fall elections without grasping 
the opportunity to win overwhelming 
popular approval by the enactment of 


BARN BUILDERS 

should write us before 
LUMBER. Can save you 
dlemen’s profits. We ar< 
facturers, and sell direc 
estimated. 

KEYSTONE LUMBER CO., 

DEPT. B TACOMA, WASH. 





manure spreads 
paying tribute to “Trusts” and “Com 
buy dlreot!— THE CALLOWAY WAY 
1014 illustrated catalog showing my nini 
box attachment spreader/ 
new low, factory prices 
m Low down, llgh 
nachinea. All guar 
back if not satisfied 


1914 SPECIAL OFFER 


Write mo right nowl My new offer will he’.p you to get a 
spreader partly or entirely without cost to you in the 
end. Just a straight business proposition. 

Get FREE BOOK iTklT 4 *? 

"A Streak of Gold" Worth many dol- 
lars to any man who follows its common sense sug- 
gestions. Tells How to'Care for the Manure, Howto 
Produce It, How to Cash It In. Get my new Catalog 
and Speoial Offer, 

Just address, Wm. GalJoway, Prest. 

Wm. Galloway Co., Sta. 989 Waterloo, la. 


SEED WANTED 

We are in the market for North Dakota grown TIMOTHY, 
CLOVER, ALFALFA, BROMUS and MILLET of all varieties. 

Send us samples of any high grade grass seed or seed grain you 
have for sale, and we will make bid on same F. O. B. your station. 
WRITE US TODAY. 

FARGO SEED HOUSE 
Fargo, - NortH DaKota 


DAKOTA WELDING & MFG. COMPANY 

Large Welding Plant and Machine Shop 

Expert welders and machinists of ALUMINUM gear and crank cases; manifolds and housings; CAST-IRON and 
cracked sectional boilers; cracked or broken cylinders or water jackets; STEEL frames or any broken parts of 
automobiles or other machinery. We weld cracked steam boilers with our large portable plant at your home. 

201 FIFTH ST. NORTH Phone 926 FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
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P'ederal road legislation seems un- 
believable,” is the comment of Dr. 
H. M. Rowe of Baltimore, first vice 
president and acting president of the 
American Automobile Association dur- 
ing the European absence of John A. 
Wilson of Franklin, Pa. 

“Rumors are afloat, however, that 
good roads legislation will be laid on 
the table at this session of Congress, 
thru a declination on the part of the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads to report the measure 
which overwhelmingly came to it 
from the House. If this is the case, 
the Democratic party is disregarding a 
chance to achieve a brilliant strategic 
advantage in the coming election. 

“The voters in the rural districts 
are almost unanimous in favor of 
Federal aid to roads. They are ex- 
pecting and demanding such aid. 
Such opposition as exists is feeble and 
half-hearted. 

“Tariff legislation, currency reform, 
canal tolls, anti-trust bills, are all 


storm centers of discussion, but how- 
ever important, may be the policies 
advocated by the party in power, they 
are far removed from the direct in- 
terests of the people, and in effect 
create only targets for the fire of the 
opposition. To neutralize the attack 
which is sure to come, the party in 
power should not overlook this golden 
chance to win the affection and sup- 
port of the country voters. 

“If the Democratic party passes 
this opportunity up there will be 
many an anxious moment for the 
stump speaker when he tries to ex- 
plain why, in all the multitude of 
legislative enactments, good roads were 
overlooked. 

“It is better to deal with the situ- 
ation now from the standpoint of 
good politics than to wait until after 
adjournment, for then it may be that 
“all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men can’t put Humpty Dump- 
ty together again.” 


From the Nation’s Capital 

By Richard Hamilton Byrd 


BILLION 


DOLLARS 

ROADS 


FOR GOOD 


Congress will shortly be called upon 
to pass judgment on a bill which will 
have the favorable endorsement of 
the Senate Committee on Postoffices 
and Post Roads, whereby one billion 
dollars is to be raised by the sale of 
state bonds, guaranteed by the Feder- 
al Government, to be expended in the 
construction of good roads. Each 
state’s share of the billion of dollars of 
bonds would be determined upon the 
basis of area, population, assessed 
valuation, and road mileage. 

“Should the state issue its bonds 
without the Federal guarantee,” said 
Senator Martin of New Jersey,” it 
would have to pay about 4 per cent 
interest, while I am confident that the 
government can obtain the money by 
placing its guarantee on the bonds at 
from two and one-half to two and 
three-fourths per cent. On $1,000,- 
CC0,G00 this difference in interest 
charges would be enormous. I am 
ccnvinced that there is plenty of 
ircney seeking an absolutely safe in- 
vestment in the country to take up 
such an issue of bonds at those in- 
terest charges.” 

Under the plan of distribution 
among the states of the amounts 
v hich the government would guaran- 
tee under the bill, New York could 
issue $78,600,000 of bonds guaranteed 
by the government; Illinois $39,400,- 
000; California, $35,000,000; Connecti- 


cut, $8,700,000; New Jersey, $17,700,- 
000; Massachusetts, $27,300,000; Penn- 
sylvania, $56,500,000, and Georgia, 
$24,500,000. 


BUMPER CROP OF APPLES 


injuries are reported, particularly in 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. 

Last year the commercial apple crop 
was considerably less than in the 
preceding year, the shipments of the 
fruit by rail and water being only 64 
per cent of the 1912 season. This 
movement, which constitutes one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the total crop, 
amounted to 28,653,000 bushels. 



READ THIS 

Th re mutt be a reason why ther • is such 
a demand for Justin's Boots- If you 
are some to wear boots, why not wear 
the best? Yours for the Best Cowboy 
Boots Made. CJ Send us your address 
on a postal card i>nd we will send you our 
cata ogue, and self-measuring system. 

GIVE US A TRIAL 

H. J. JUSTIN & SONS 

Mf grs. of Justin's Celebrated Cow- 
boy Boots. NOCONA, TEXAS 


A$45 Saddle, $32Cash 

Our latest Swell 
Fork Saddle, 14- 
inch swell front, 
28 -In. wool -lined 
skirt, 3 -in. stir- 
rup leather, ^ 
rig, made of best 
oak leather, guar- 
anteed for ten 
years; beef hide 
covered solid steel 
fork. 


THE FRED 
MUELLER 
Saddle & Harness 
Co., Dept. R, 1413- 
15-17-19 Larimer 
St. Denver, Colo. 
Send in your name 
for our catalogue 
now ready. 



The 
Celebrated 
Mueller« 
Saddle.' 


According to reports received by the 
Department of Agriculture, apples 
this year promise a heavy yield in 
Maryland and North Carolina, the 
finest crop in the history of Colorado, 
an unusual crop in Michigan, good 
crops in Virginia, Georgia and South 
Carolina, and prospects in other states 
generally good or above* the average. 
Insect pests have killed many old 
orchards in New England, and dam- 
age from tent caterpillars was common 
from Maine to New York. Some in- 
jury was suffered in Indiana and 
Illinois from a late freeze, and insect 



Well Machinery 

GUS PECH 
FOUNDRY AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers of the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR WELL AUGERS 
AND MONARCH DRILLS 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

LE MARS, Iowa 
U. S. A. 
1000-10 Clark St. 
Branch House 
REGINA, SASK. 


LL DRILLING MACHINERY 



A/fAKE BIG MONEY drilling wells. Steady demand. Our machines make deep 
■IYI or sh 


or shallow wells of all kinds in all kinds of soil. Fast workers and easily oper- 
ated. Most improved in every way. Write for our free catalog. 

R. R. HOWELL & COMPANY, Manufacturers. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


i y lia.Re$2000°-°more perYear 


[Hundreds of farmers right now are making from $1000.00 to $2000.00 a 
* extra money, besides keeping up their farm work, making wells with the 

Improved Powers Boring and Drilling Machine 

100 ft. in 10 hours. One man can run it; a team operates it and eaaily 
^moves it over any road; Bores slate, coal, soapstone— everything except hard rock, and 
t drills that. No tower or staking— rotates its own drill. 

20 years actual service all over the world have proven this the fatten and most 
^convenient well machine made. Easy terms. Write for catalog. 

LISLE M'F’G. CO.. ■ Box 440 Clarlnda, Iowa. 
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ment it is hatched it is heavier than 
the egg was before. 


EGGS BY PARCEL POST 

A System of Marketing that Offers 
Possibilities of Better Prices for 
the Producer and Fresher 
Articles for the Consumer 

That eggs can be marketed success- 
fully by parcel post and that this 
method frequently secures a better 
price for the producer and a fresher 
article for the consumer has now been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the experts in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The Department con- 
ducted tests that covered a period of 
five months. At the end of that peri- 
od it came to the conclusion that the 
parcel post was of particular value to 
the man whose flock was too small or 
who lives too far from express service 
to permit him to ship his eggs in the 
regular commercial case which holds 
30 dozen eggs. 

In the course of these experiments 
the Department shipped 9,131 eggs in 
466 lots. Of these 327 or slightly less 
than 3.6 per cent were broken, but 
only 209 or slightly less than 2.3 per 
cent were absolutely wasted. The 
others, tho broken, could still be used. 
The percentage of breakage, moreover, 
will be greatly reduced, it is said, 
when the employees of the Post 
Office become more accustomed to 
handling such fragile matter. 

That the eggs should be properly 
packed is of course essential. This 
implies time, care and some expense 
and is one reason why no attempt 
should be made to market by parcel 
post any but the finest quality of eggs, 
for they alone will bring remunerative 
prices. Moreover, if the customer 
who buys in small lots finds that any 
considerable proportion of his pur- 
chases is undesirable or even unat- 
tractive in appearance, he will not 
trouble to ask for deductions on that 
account; he will simply discontinue his 
orders. The producer, therefore, must 
see to it that all the eggs the post- 
man delivers are what he represents 
them to be. 

This can only be done by candling 
them. Candling, “The process of 
testing eggs by passing light thru 
them so as to reveal the condition of 
the contents,” is omitted by many 
producers who rely on care in collect- 
ing to eliminate all bad eggs. It is, 
however, impossible to avoid an oc- 
casional accident and candling is 
therefore advisable as an extra pre- 
caution. A simple outfit can be made 
cut of a small hand lamp and an ordi- 
nary pastboard box sufficiently large 
to be placed over the lamp, after the 


ends have been removed, without risk 
of fire. In order to supply air to the 
enclosed lamp, notches should be cut 
in the edge on which the box rests. 
A round hole is then cut in the box at 
the level of the lamp flame and the 
candling done by holding each egg 
against this hole while the rest of the 
room is in darkness. The light from 
the lamp reveals the contents of the 
egg and those that show any defect 
can be rejected. 

If possible only infertile eggs should 
be sent to market. Fertile eggs de- 
teriorate rapidly in warm weather and 
are the cause of much loss. A broody 
hen on the nest or accidental exposure 
to a high temperature may start in- 
cubation and cause the egg to spoil 
and injure the shipper’s reputation. 
It is advisable, therefore, to retain 
the fertile eggs for home use or dis- 
pose of them in some other way than 
thru the parcel post. This is also 
true of soiled egsg. Eggs should 
never be washed when intended for 
highclass trade, since the process re- 
moves a natural mucilaginous coating 
and opens the pores of the shell. 

After this thoro elimination of the 
unfit, the eggs that remain should be 
carefully packed in a container of cor- 
rugated pasteboard, metal, wood or 
other suitable material. The post 
office regulations require this con- 
tainer to be so wrapped that nothing 
can escape from the package and each 
egg in addition to be wrapped separ- 
ately in excelsior, cotton, or some such 
material. Any soft paper serves the 
purpose quite well. As for the con- 
tainer itself, there are many kinds on 
the market and the Department of 
Agriculture investigators have not at- 
tempted to decide which is the best. 
Instead they refer inquirers to the va- 
rious state experiment stations which 
have available information on this 
question. 

In packing eggs it is well to sort 
them as far as is practical according to 
size and color and to keep for home 
use those which are irregular in shape, 
unusually long or thin-shelled. Con- 
tainers that have been badly stained 
by broken eggs should be replaced by 
new ones and the package wrapped as 
neatly as possible. In short every 
effort should be made to deliver as 
attractive expense will be little and 
the returns in increased trade great. 


The larger the shipments that the 
producer can arrange to make, the 
cheaper can he afford to sell his eggs. 
Within the first and second zones of 
parcel post service, a package costs 
five cents for the first pound and only 
one cent for each additional pound. 
Ordinarily eggs weigh about one and 
one-half pounds a dozen, which with 
the additional weight of the wrapping 
and container, would make a package 
of a dozen eggs weigh between two 
and three pounds. The postage on 
this would be 7 cents. If another 
dozen eggs were included in the .pack- 
age the postage would not be more 
than 9 cents, or four and one-half 
cents instead of 7 cents a dozen eggs. 

To the value of the eggs and the 
cost of postage must be added the 
cost of the container and the wrap- 
ping. For two dozen eggs this may 
be estimated at 8 cents. With post- 
age at 9 cents, it would, therefore, 
cost 17 cents to market two dozen 
eggs, or eight and one-half cents a 
dozen. By shipping in 10-dozen lots, 
it is estimated that the marketing 
cost can be reduced to 4.7 cents a 
dozen. 

Where the container can be used 
more than once, this cost can of 
course be somewhat reduced. Large 
sized containers will stand from two 
to four trips, smaller ones three to 
five, so that it will pay the producer 
to induce his customer to return the 
containers periodically. The postage 
required for this is of course deducted 
from the bill for the next shipment. 

Altho it is obviously advantageous 
both to the producer and consumer 
that the eggs be shipped in large 
quantities and consequently econom- 
ically, it must be remembered in tak- 
ing orders that the supply of eggs un- 


PETERSON’S 

Barred Rocks 

SWEEPS FARGO CLEAN 
Of all First and Special prizes. Once again my 
Barred Rocks prove their superiority at the 
North Dakota State Show at Fargo, Jan. 1914, 
by winning as follows: 

1st, 2nd, 3rd Cock; 1st, 3rd, 4th Hen. 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Cockerel. 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Pullet; 1st Pen. 

Cash special for best display and Silver 
medal for Best Barred Rock in the Show. 
Circular free; it tells all about my fine matings. 
Write today 

ENOCH J. PETERSON 
Alexandria, - Minnesota 

Formerly: Peterson Bros., Harwood, N. Dak 


1900-C. C. DIBLEY & SON-1914 

QUALITY— UTILITY— EXHIBITION 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, 

Buff Wyandottes. 

BIRDS OF HIGHEST QUALITY: Winners in the following shows 1913: Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., Fargo * Valley City, N. D. Mating list free. WOLVBRTON. ROUTE 1. MINN. 
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dergoes the greatest fluctuations. In 
times of scarcity it is not good policy 
for the producer to send all his output 
to one customer, neglecting his other 
friends, nor in times of plenty can he 
expect to dispose of his entire stock to 
his regular customers. These points 
must be given due consideration and 
the quantities that are to be supplied 
at each season of the year carefully 
stated in the contract. The price, too, 
varies with the supply. One good 
method of determining this is to take 
as a basis the wholesale price of eggs 
on the open market and add to this a 
certain number of cents a dozen for 
the new-laid parcel post eggs. Care 
should be taken, however, to see that 
there is no possibility of any misun- 
derstanding arising in regard to the 
basic price. To obviate this, the 
quotations published in a given news- 
paper or some other similar authority 
may be accepted. 

Eggs are scarcest and highest in the 
fall. Chickens should, therefore, be 
hatched early enough to begin laying 
at this season. Moreover little diffi- 
culty will be experienced then in dis- 
posing of the entire output and it will 
in consequence be unprofitable to di- 
vert any of the supply to home pur- 
poses. This difficulty can be over- 
come by preserving eggs in the spring, 
when they are plentiful and cheap. 
A solution of water glass, which can 
be obtained at drug stores for 75 
cents a gallon, should be used for this 
purpose, each quart being diluted with 
ten quarts of water which has been 
boiled and cooled. The eggs should 
be packed in stone jars' or crocks and 
the solution poured over them, or 
they may be carefully placed in the 
solution each day. Eggs kept in this 
way are perfectly good but naturally 
they do not command the prices of 
those newly-laid. The shells some- 
times break in boiling, but this may 
be avoided by puncturing the end 
with a pin, ‘just before they are 
dropped into” the water. 

The only drawback tq marketing 
eggs by parcel post appears to be the 
time and trouble involved in packing 
them. This is compensated for by the 
extra price that can always be ob- 
tained for products that are absolutely 
reliable. At bottom, therefore, the 
shipper’s success depends, upon the 
care with which he safeguards the 
reputation of his-- products. Satisfied 
customers will soOn build up his busi- 
ness for him. Any Post Office will 
furnish complete 'information in regard 
to regulations and rates, and, as al- 
ready stated, the several State Experi- 
ment stations have, information in re- 
gard to the various types of shipping 
, boxes. The results of the U. S. 
Government’s investigation of the 


matter have been published in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 594, of the Department 
of Agriculture, which will be sent free 
on request. 


Duck raisers claim that a hawk will 
never attempt to steal a duckling. 

The turkey raisers of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut annually lose a lot 
of turkey eggs and poults by crows. 

Trap nests should be looked after 
every hour between the hours of nine 
A. M. and 3 P.^ M. There should 
be a trap nest for every three hens in 
the flock. 

Fresh air is important in successful 
poultry culture. To house fowls in a 
close, stuffy building, especially during 
the winter, will result colds which 
lead on to roup. Since the advent of 
the scratching-shed houses the value 
of fresh air has proved its worth and 
there is less anxiety about poultry 
diseases. 


The question is often asked: “What 
does it cost to feed a fowl a year? 
The writer well remembers when he 
could feed a flock at a cost of not 
more than one dollar per head. Then 
as feed increased in price it became 
impossible to keep a hen for less than 
ten cents a month, or $1.20 per year. 
Now in the East, carefully kept 
accounts show that fifteen cents per 
month, or $1.80 per year is the cost. 

Overcrowding is the father of a peck 
of troubles. Overcrowding makes ov- 
erfat hens, and overfat hens lay soft 
shelled eggs and the egg eating habit 
follows. Overcrowded flocks roost 
closely together at night and sweat, 
leaving them in a weakened condition 
resulting in sickness. Overcrowding 
also produces idlers. Idle hens be- 
come mischievous hens, and the dis- 
gusting vice of feather-pulling is the 
result. Better results in both health 
and egg production come from flocks 
that have plenty of “elbow room.” 


The era of white-shelled eggs is 
here. That is, if we may judge by 
the fad that is being taken up in New 
York, Philadelphia, and other large 
cities in the East. This gives a boom 
to the white-egg laying breeds, es- 
pecially the Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. But staid old Boston will not 
change. She loves the brown shell on 
her eggs,, and the richer the color the 
better the sale. After all, why this 
fadism? The color of the shell has 
nothing whatever to do with the flavor 
of the egg. That is a question of qual- 
ity of food eaten by the hens. 


In some breeds, especially the Amer- 
ican and Asiatic varieties, it is often 
difficult to tell the sex of ' the young 
stock, particularly when of the age of 


BRED TO LAY 


And prize-winning strain. Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, White Orpington Indian Runner Ducks; 
Silver Spangled Hambergs; Single Comb White and 
Brown Leghorns. Stock and Eggs at Reduced 
prices. 

F. C. MITCHELL CROOKSTON. MINN. 


HATCHING EGGS 
Rose Comb Reds, Single 
Comb White Leghorns and 
White Wyandottes. $1.00 per 
13, or $1 50 per 15 prepaid. 
Day-old chicks. Orders 
booked. Also have Indian 
Runner ducks and Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys. 

Jos. O. Berg 
Hendrum, - - Minn. 


Rose Comb Red Cockerels 

Rose Comb Red Cockerels for $1.50; and 
Fawn and White Indian Runners, $2.50 per 
pair, if taken now. 

Mrs. Ira Heidlebaugh, Pleasant Lake, N. D. 


White and Columbian Wyandottes, 

Light Brahmas, and S. C. White Leghorns 
Over 30 years a breeder. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Michael K. Boyer, Box 27, Hammonton, 
New Jersey. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Orpingtons, 
M. Pekin Ducks and Indian Runner Ducks. 

Maude I. Matthews - Larimore, N. D. 


White Rock and Columbia Wyandottes and 
Buff Orpingtons. Stock and Hatching Eggs in 
Season. O. A. Barton, Valley City, N. D. 


Latta’s S. C. Rhode Island Reds. First Prize 
Winners wherever shown. Stock and Eggs for 
Sale. J. G. LATTA, Wheatland, N. D. 


Plum Grove Stock and Poultry Farm 

Breeders of Red Polled Cattle, R. C. White Leg- 
horns and Buff Wyandottes. Stock and Eggs for 
Sale. V. E. GRANT, Prop., Cuba, N. D. 

POLAND - CHINA PIGS 

THE BIG, EASY -KEEPING KIND 

Early spring pigs for sale at $8.00 each, $15.00 a 
pair, or $21.00 a trio (not related.) 

Eggs for hatching from pure-bred Turkeys, Ducks, 
Chickens, etc. 

MRS. EMMA TIMMERMAN 
R. No. 1, St. Peter, Minn. 


EGGS FROM BLI F ORPINGTONS AND 
S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS at special low prices 
Bred to lay. F M. PEZALLA, Cayuga, N. D. 


BRED TO LAY AND WIN 

If you want Quality write 
Enoch J. Peterson, Alexandria, Minn 

Formerly Peterson Bros., Harwood, N. D. 


IIAUSMANN POULTRY FARM 
Breeders of W. Wyandottes and S. C. W. Leghorns 
Hillsboro, - North Dakota 



WHITE WYANDOTTES. If you want eggs from 
an early maturing, heavy laying, prize winning 
strain of White Wyandottes write me. I am de- 
veloping a special laying strain by use of the trap 
nest. Prices reasonable. Write 

M. C. JAMES, Valley City, N. D. 


Silver Campines and Buff Wyandottes. Great 
layers of large white eggs. Eggs and young stock for 
sale in season. E. K. Myhre, Valley City, N. D. 


AdvertisE 

Your Breed of Poultry 

It Will Pay You 


: 0R SALE. M. B. Turkey Toms, raised from our 
Diploma Stock, $5.00 and up; also Eggs from 26 
rarieties poultry. Catalog free 
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three or four months. Usually the 
head is broader and the tail more 
stumpy in males than in females. 
But this rule does not always hold 
good, as pullets quite frequently have 
the outward markings of cockerels. 
When all other signs fail, the expert 
distinguishes the sex by the sound of 
the voice of the chicken when caught 
— that of the male being coarser and 
more harsh than that of the female. 


Poultry need a variety in their bill 
of fare. There is no question about 
that. But some beginners, in the en- 
deavor to supply that variety go to 
great extremes and useless expense. 
The veteran compounds his mash food 
about as follows: Two parts bran, one 
part each of cornmeal, middlings, 
ground oats, and meat scrap. To 
every one hundred pounds of the 
above is added five pounds linseed 
(oil) meal. Of late a number of 
poultrymen have added one part 
brewers grains to the above formula. 
In this mixture there is an excellent 
variety of ingredients that will grow 
both feathers and eggs. There is no 
better whole grain feeds than corn, 
wheat and oats. Equal parts of each, 
mixed together, is a good summer 
ration. In winter it is advisable to 
give two parts each of corn to one 
part each of wheat and oats. Green 
food should, if possible, be given daily. 


The man who is continually chang- 
ing his ideas in the management of 
his poultry, not sticking to one system 
and working that for all it is worth, 
never satisfied with the breed but con- 
tinually changing, — is the man who 
never succeeds. The late Francis A. 
Mortimer once said that if a man will 
take up a single breed and use every 
effort to perfect it and get the most 
out of it, he will spend a whole life 
time. Therefore the man who con- 
tinually changes, who is led by every 
new breed invention, is the man wlro 
is always in the back seat. 

W. D. Rudd, of South Natick, 
Massachusetts, an old-time friend of 
the writer, and who in his day was 
probably the best known market 
poultryman, said he believed that there 
are better opportunities for earning a 
good yearly income in raising poultry 
than working in the factories or stores 
under salary. Four hundred hens, he 
said, are enough for one man to at- 
tend to properly, raising the chickens, 
selling fowl, etc. These ought to pay 
a profit of one thousand dollars a 
year, if the man, having started in a 
small way and grown up in the busi- 
r err, spends his time at it and not in 
other varieties of farming at the same 
time. 


A GUEST ROOM 


In the very nature of things a 
guest room ought to be different from 
any other room in the house. 

You often hear a man say to a 
friend who is coming to visit at his 
home, “We will treat you just like a 
member of the family.” But rarely 
ever do you hear a woman say that. 
A woman knows that to treat a guest 
like a member of the family would 
not be a square deal, because a 
guest cannot go and look for the 
things that are not at hand and a 
member of the family can. 

So first of all a guest room must 
have in it all the small conveniences 
which it is a joy to find when visiting 
and which it is embarrassing to ask 
for. 

Just the kind of furniture you use 
matters very little. You can even 
use the things that no one in the 
family wants and with the proper use 
of color you can make your guest 
room a delight. 

What furniture dealers call golden 
oak with a shiny finish is about the 
only furniture that will make any 
room impossible from a decorative 
standpoint, no matter how cleverly or 
with what care you use your colors. 
So the best thing to do if you have 
golden oak furniture is to get rid of 
it. If you can’t afford to do that 
then sandpaper it down to the wood 
itself and either stain it or paint it 
white. If you paint it white, put on 
as many coats as seem necessary using 
as a last coat paint with an egg shell 
finish. With white furniture, no mat- 
ter what the design may be, you can 
have a charming room. 

Keep the walls in some pale shade 
of plain paper or tint then if you have 
a good eye for color. The tints come 
in rather crude shades and sometimes 
have to be- mixed with white or some 
other shade to get the desired result. 
If you use a tint called alabasco there 
is a shade of straw color that comes 
ready for use. This makes a beautiful 
room and has this great advantage, 
that you can put it on yourself. 

No room that is fixed entirely by a 
decorator ever gives you as much 
pleasure as when you do some of the 
actual work yourself. If you have 
your walls in this straw colored al- 
basco, charming results are got by 
using a creton that has a white back- 
ground flaked with yellow and here 


and there an isolated room shading 
from pink to deepest red. 

Have a well-equipped work basket 
on the table with a pink bow on top 
of it; a good reading lamp with a 
shade of the pink rose creton shirred 
on a wire frame; and just a few good 
books; thin muslin or dotted swiss 
bureau covers over pink; one or two 
pieces of old china and a softly ticking 
clock on the mantle; a water pitcher, 
glass, candle and matches on a small 
table near the bed; and pins, plenty of 
pins of every sort and description, and 
your guest room will be a success. 

If there is a fire place, there should 
be a fire ready to light, with fresh 
wood or coal at hand. You see it is 
awkward for a guest to ask for these 
things, and unless they are provided 
he will simply go cold and say noth- 
ing. * 

If a wood fire is used, an old brass 
or iron kettle takes the place of a 
wood basket and gives a quaint air to 
your guest room. 

Rag rugs are always pretty in a bed 
room. They can be used on painted 
or polished floors or on a solid colored 
denim filling. 

The fewer pictures in a guest room 
the better. Pictures should always 
represent the individual taste of the 
person who occupies a room, therefore 
they seem inappropriate in a room oc- 
cupied from time to time by different 
people with varying tastes. 

The beauty of a guest room like 
that of every other room in a house 
depends more on the use of color than 
on the expenditure of money, more on 
thought and care than on the lavish 
use of non-essentials. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S SAKE 

You have been planning as to which 
field you will put into wheat this fall; 
which field of alfalfa you will break 
up for next year. You have been 
making tests to find out which 
of the cows are not earning their 
board and keep. You have been ex- 
amining to see which apple trees to 
mark for grubbing out next winter. 
You have been planning what new 
fences to build, and you have finally 
concluded to use the old binder an- 
other year. You have dreamed a good 
many dreams of the automobile that 
will be yours if the oats, the alfalfa, 
the beets, the pigs, and the apples are 
up to standard. Yes, you’ve done a 
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lot of thinking and scheming about 
these things. 

And yet, of course you agree that 
the best farm crop is boys and girls. 
What about next year for them? 
Where will they go to school? Is it 
fair to call it school? Who’s to be 
their teacher? Is the school term to 
be the same length as last year? 
What about Susan who finished the 
eighth grade a year ago, and John*'*- 
who finished this spring? Are school 
days over for them? Are you in- 
tending to send them to high school? 
Have you investigated the School of 
Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Fort Collins? 

And what about the younger chil- 
dren, those still in the grades? Have 
you thought of their schooling foi 
next year, or have you left everything 
to the board? Isn’t it high time you 
(and the board) hunted a teacher of 
the kind you want rather than waiting 
until fall, and then taking any of the 
teachers that are wanted in the cities, 
but nevertheless the cities showed 
their wisdom in hiring their teachers 
before the schools closed this spring. 

Isn’t it about time to settle these 
questions for the children’s sake? 

B. F. COEN, 
Collorado Agricultural College, 

Fort Collins, Colorado. 


TYPHOID FLY BULLETIN 

Fight the Fly With Traps, Poisons, 
Repellant Sprays, and Clean-Up 
Methods. 


J. O. Rankin, University, Farm 
St. Paul, Minn. 

It requires no argument to prove 
that the annoying disease-bearing fly 
should be exterminated or controlled. 
The only question is “How”? Flies 
and Their Control, Extension Bulletin 
43, of the Minnesota Farmers’ Library, 
undertakes to answer this question. It 
deals with the house fly and some of 
the more important stock flies which 
are perhaps the worst pests of Minne- 
sota animals. 

In dealing with the habits and rapid 
increase of flies, Professor F. L. Wash- 
burn, the author, lays special empha- 
sis on the transmission of disease 
germs from filth to food and the im- 
portance of screens and clean-up sani- 
tation in combating the pest. Stables 
and privies should b£ so managed that 
flies cannot breed or feed in them and 
then carry infection to the family 
table or the baby’s bottle. Food for 
sale should be screened or kept under 
glass. Three teaspoonfuls of formalin 
in half a pint of milk diluted with the 
same amount of water makes an ef- 


fective fly-poison, especially if no 
other drinking place is open to the 
flies, but should be kept out of reach 
of children. Sticky paper is preferable 
to poisoned fly paper. The bulletin 
gives full directions for making the 
Minnesota fly trap. 

The stock flies discussed include the 
horn fly, deer flies, the biting stable 
fly, and the horse botfly. The general 
preventatives suggested are (1) dark- 
ened stables with burlap over the door 
to brush off and exclude flies as the 
animal enters; (2) a spray of three 
parts fish oil and one part kerosene; 
and (3) an ointment made by mixing 
a pint of kerosene with a pound of 
lard and applied thinly with a cloth 
over the animal’s back. The nits of 
the horse fly can be removed by clip- 
ping affected portions or by brushing 
them with a feather dipped in kero- 
sens. Too much kerosene should not 
be used. 


THE TIME FOR THE FARMER’S 
VACATION 

Many farmers are ' tempted to 
take their time off at this season (in 
July), when they have finally got their 
wheat cut and in shock, and their 
corn laid by. If, however, they will 
plow their stubble in July and then 
keep the weeds down during the late 
summer, taking an occasional ten 
days’ vacation in the meantime, they 
will get, the following year, from 20 
to 25 bushels from an acre of land 
that would otherwise yield them only 
from 13 to 15 bushels. 

Experiments have proved conclusive- 
ly that stubble should be plowed ear- 
ly. Investigations of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have shown 
that every delay of 10 days in plowing 
the stubble means a loss of a bushels 
of wheat or more per acre. Still the 
farmer in general has not adopted the 
practice of plowing his stubble in 
July. The average man never does a 
thing until he is compelled by cir- 
cumstances and most farmers are satis- 
fied merely to get his plowing done in 
time to sow his wheat at the proper 
season. 

The farmer’s life is very strenuous 
during the early part of the year and 
only at this season is he able to lay 
off for a spell. He must plant his 
corn fairly early in the spring; he 
must cultivate it diligently or weeds 
will take it; when the wheat is ripe, 
he must harvest it or he may lose it. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that at 
the first season when there is nothing 
absolutely driving him, he wishes to 
have a little respite when city people 
are also taking their annual outings. 

A growth of weeds during the hot 
summer months may make consider- 


able headway and stock the soil with 
great quantities of seed for many 
years to come. 

One of the worst weeds in the Mid- 
dle West is a grass which stands up 
like a fox-tail and is known by that 
name. The fox-tail has a companion 
weed known as ragweed, and both oc- 
cur generally thruout the country. In 
the East the former is less annoying, 
and the latter is more so. To the 
farmers of the Middle West the im- 
portance of keeping out the fox-tail is 
quite as great as early plowing of the 
stubble. If the stubble is plowed ear- 
ly and the plowed land is not properly 
cultivated afterwards, fox-tail will still 
come on and make seed, but if the 
plowed land is given proper cultiva- 
tion, the fox-tail will not grow on it. 
This fact of itself will increase the 
yield of wheat and will keep the pesti- 
ferous weeds out of the corn, which in 
vicinities where rotation is practiced, 
may follow the wheat on the same 
land. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
IS MAKING COSTLY TRACK 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
CASCADE MOUNTAINS 

The Northern Pacific Railway has 
for some time been carrying forward 
on the West End, improvements of a 
very important and permanent na- 
ture. These improvements are large- 
ly double track work over the Cas- 
sade Range and general track im- 
provements north of Seattle. 

To facilitate the increase in traffic 
over the Cascade Mountains the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company is 
now double tracking its line between 
Easten on the east, and Lester on the 
west, side of the Cascades. Tht pres- 
ent mileage between these two points 


DAISY FLY KILLER esfffi-Sffi-tt 

flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental. convenient, 
cheap. Last i all 
reason. Made of 
metal, can'tspill or tip 
ever ; will not soil or 
inj ure any th in g. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 

HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


See California 


and her two great Expositions 

FOR ONE DOLLAR 

California will hold next year two great universal Expositions, 
one at San Francisco and the other at San Diego, in cele- 
bration of the completion of the Panama Canal and the join- 
ing of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

To supply the demand for reliable and authentic information 
on California and these two Expositions, we have published 
two guide books; one on San Francisco, the Exposition and 
Northern California; the other on Los Angeles, San Diego, 
the Exposition and Southern California, also a lithographed 
view of San Francisco in colors (size 30x45 inches) a picture 
of the rebuilt city, including the Exposition. Each book is 
6x9 inches, contains 1 50 pages and beautiful illustrations. 

_ These two books and view give a comprehensive, hones) 
history and description of the State, her principal cities, re- 
sources and her two great Expositions. Sent postpaid tor a 
one dollar bill, money order, draft or check. North American 
Press Association, 1445 Hearst Building, San Francisco 
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is 24 miles, but the new work in- 
volves also a line change on the west 
side of the mountains 3.2 miles in 
length between Weston and Lester, 
which will shorten the line 2.3 miles. 
This line change requires heavy rock 
cuts and the crossing of the Green 
River \ alley with a steel viaduct 
1122 feet long and a height above the 
river of 150 feet. 

To safeguard the traffic thru the 
Stampede Tunnel, 9844 feet long, 
there is also now under installation a 
modern tunnel ventilating system, 
which will have a fan sapacity of 
about 540,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute. 

Another extensive piece of work now 
under construction is the improvement 
of the line from Seattle north to 
Sumas on the British Columbian 
boundary. This involves a reduction 
of grades and curvature in both 
directions, railway bank widening, and 
the ballasting and relaying of track 
with 85 lb. rails. The total length of 
improved mileage on this line for this 
year will be 82.5 miles of which 15.6 
miles is line changes between McMur- 
ray and Montborne, between Sedro- 
Woolley and Wickersham, and a 4.2 
mile connecting Northern Pacific track 
to the Great Northern Railway near 
Edgecomb. 

Arrangements have also been made 
for use of the Great Northern tracks 
thru Everett, north from Seattle, be- 
tween Snohemish and Edgecomb in 
order to avoid the heavy grades of 
the Northern Pacific tracks over the 
Hartford Hill. These improvements 
will add greatly to the efficiency and 
economy of train operation and in 
other respects prove of value to the 
railway company. 


PROTECT THE SKUNK, SAYS 
DEPARTMENT 


Animal experts of the Department 
of Agriculture are loud in their praise 
of the skunk and state that it stands 
among the most important animals 
that choose for their diet insects harm- 
ful to the farmer. It is the best- 
known enemy of army worms, includ- 
ing the common army worm, the 
wheat-head army worm, and the fall 
army worm, all of which are destruc- 
tive to small grains, corn, and grasses 
and cause heavy losses every year to 
farmers. Two kinds of tobacco worms, 
which also attack tomato and potato 
plants, are eaten by the skunk in large 
numbers. The white grub is also dug 
for by the skunk and consumed by 
him, and the strawberry growers gen- 
erally regard the animal with favor. 
Skunks also destroy the hop grub, 
grasshoppers, cutworms, crickets, 


sphinx moths, sweet potato beetles, 
Colorado potato beetles, field mice, 
and rats. Occasionally an individual 
skunk learns to prey upon poultry 
and may become a source of great an- 
noyance and loss. In such case the 
animal should be destroyed either by 
trapping or poisoning. As a matter of 
fact, minks and weasels, which have 
not nearly the bad name possessed by 
their cousin the skunk, are far more 
blood-thirsty and are expert climbers 
to roosts, while a common skunk will 
kill only birds found on the ground. 


Skunks are also accused of destroying 
beehives. However, the possibilities 
of this animal attacking an apiary 
may be entirely avoided by placing 
the hives upon a high bench. 


A pound of cheap bar soap dissolved 
in a gallon of boiling water and added 
to about 5 gallons of thick whitewash 
will give it a gloss like oil paint. 
Silicate of soda in the proportion of 1 
to 10 of whitewash produces a fire- 
proof cement. 



N otwith- 
standing 

the “old swimming 
hole”, summer ac- 
tivity calls for frequent visits 
to the bathtub and the 
refreshment of a mild, thor- 
ough cleanser. 

For this frequent bathing 
there is nothing quite so 
good and so safe as Ivory Soap. It produces a glow of per- 
fect cleanliness. And no matter how often used, it leaves 
the skin soft, smooth and free from burn or sting. 

Ivory Soap is delightful for summer bathing because it is of 
superior quality, because it lathers freely and rinses easily 
and because it contains no “free” (uncombined) alkali. 



IVORY SOAP 

IT FLOATS 


•i**i**i**i**i**i*«i**i**i**i*«i*«i**i*«i**i*4*«i**i*i**i**i* ( i**i*«i* < i**i**i*«i*4**i*4*4**i**!**i*4*«i*«i*4**i**i**i* < i**i**i*«i*4*«i**i**i**i*4**i**I* 

* For the Farmer’s Wife f 

Would you like to have Pictorial Review in your home? * 
This popular magazine will be sent one year together with * 
the North Dakota Farmer one year for only $1.10. This * 
offer is limited. Act now. 

Mention this offer and receive FREE “Ten Commandments for the Dairy Farmer” 


North Dakota Farmer, 


Lisbon, North Dakota 
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Seasonable Receipts 

Edited by Mrs. Sadie Baird. 


Rhubarb Pie 

One cup finely chopped rhubarb, one 
cup sugar, one tablespoon flour, 
yolks of two eggs, mix well and bake 
in lower crust. When baked frost 
with the whites of the eggs. 

Jelly Roll Cake 

Four eggs, pinch salt, beaten light, 
one cup sugar, one cup of flour in 
which has been sifted one teaspoon of 
baking powder. Flavor. Bake in long 
bread pan in quick oven. Turn out. 

Chocolate Pie 

One cup hot water, one-half cup 
grated chocolate, one-half cup sugar, 
butter size of an egg, two teaspoons 
Kingsford’s cornstarch in a little cold 
milk. After mixture boils add beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Cook until thick, 
one-half teaspoon vanilla. Pour in 
banked crust and frost. 

Flaky Pie Crust 

One cup of lard to three of flour, 
pinch of salt and one teaspoon baking 
powder. Beat white of one egg, 
slightly; add to' it five tablespoons 
cold water. Mix lightly, with flour 
and lard, a'nd the crust will be very 
flaky. 

French Pickles 

Make a salt brine strong enough to 
beat an egg. Soak small cucumbers 
in it tor twenty-four hours. Drain off 
the brine and rinse the pickles in clear 
water. Take one pint cider vinegar, 
one-half pint water, one cup sugar, 
one teaspoon mixed spices, and let 
come to a boil. Fill a two-quart jar 
with the pickles, pour boiling vinegar 
over, and seal. 

Horseradish Pickles 

Three or four inch cucumbers used 
whole. Wash and wipe and put in 
prepared vinegar. May be put in as 
gathered. To each gallon of vinegar 
allow one scant cup salt, one cup 
sugar, one cup grated horseradish, 
one-half cup ginger, or one cup mus- 
tard instead of horseradish and ginger. 

Pickled Beans 

Clean the beans and break in inch 
lengths and boil in salt water till al- 
most done; then drain off the water. 
Put a pint of vinegar, one-half pint 
water, one and one-half cup sugar, one 
half teaspoon spice in the kettle and 
return the beans; boil ten minutes and 
seal. Will keep well all winter. 


Peach Pickles 

Pour boiling water over peaches and 
rejnove skin. Prepare syrup of the 
proportion of one cup vinegar to three 
cups sugar, one teaspoon whole cloves, 
one tablespoon stick cinnamon. Put 
in the peaches a few at a time and 
cook till easily pierced with a silver 
fork, but not too soft. Pack in jar 
and pour boiling syrup over. Will 
keep without sealing. 

Salad Dressing 

One and one-half tablespoon sugar, 
one tablespoon flour, one tablespoon 
butter, one-fourth teaspoon salt, one- 
half teaspoon mustard, one-fourth cup 
vinegar. Cook mixture and add two 
beaten eggs. Stir until thick and 
beat until cool. Thin with whipping 
cream. 

Meat Sandwiches 

Finely chopped chicken and tongue 
or ham mixed with lettuce leaf torn in 
small pieces and all mixed with salad 
dressing makes a good filling. 

Conserve 

One quart rhubarb, not peeled, one 
pint red raspberries, one pint red cur- 
rants, one pound raisins cut up, two 
oranges with peel cut up. To each 
pound of fruit add one pound sugar. 
Boil till thick like jelly. May add 
one pound of walnuts. 

Nut and Raisin Cake 

One and one-half cups brown sugar, 
three quarters cup butter, one-half 
cup cold water, two eggs well beaten, 
one teaspoon soda, one teaspoon cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoon cloves, one 
cup raisins chopped, one cup nuts 
chopped, (any kind of nut meats) 
two cups flour. 

White Cake 

Two cups granulated sugar, three- 
fourths cup butter. Beat to a cream. 
Whites of five eggs, beaten stiff, one 
cup luke warm water, three cups flo-ur 
put in separately with one teaspoon 
baking powder in each, vanilla. 
Makes two large loaf cakes or one 
loaf and two layer cakes. 

Milk Sherbet 

Squeeze the juice of six lemons on 
five cups sugar. Put the skins with a 
pint of water on fire and let simmer a 
few minutes. Then pour it on the 
sugar and lemon juice. Put two 
quarts new milk in freezer. When it 
begins to stiffin add the syrup of 
lemon and sugar. 


Spiced Gooseberries 

Six quarts gooseberries, four and 
one-half quarts sugar, (cook one and 
one-half hours,) then add one pint 
vinegar andj^one table spoon each 
cloves, cinnamon and allspice. Boil a 
few^ minutes, add a little water, at 
first_to dissolve the sugar. 

Gooseberry Catsup 

Choose ripe gooseberries of the red 
sort. Boil slowly with a little water 
until very soft; press thru a colander, 
weigh the pulp and to every five 
pounds allow three pounds of white 
sugar, a half pint vinegar, a level tea- 
spoon each of ground cinnamon and 
salt. Boil until rich and thick; seal, 
boiling hot. 

Choke Cherry and Crab 
Apple Jelly 

Put choke cherries in kettle with 
water enough to coven Stew until 
soft. Strain thru jelly bag. Prepare 
crab apples in same manner. To one 
cup cherry juice add two of apple, 
boil twenty-five minutes, then add 
one cup sugar to each cup juice and 
boil ten minutes more.. Use the same 
proportions for wild plum and crab 
apple jelly. 

Currant Shrub 

Allow one pound sugar, one pint 
juice. Boil five minutes and bottle. 
Serving, use one tablespoonful to a 
glass of ice water. 

To Sterilize Milk 

’ Put in bottles and set in cold water 
with something under the bottles. 
Heat the water to 160 degrees F. and 
let stand twenty minutes. Then put 
on ice, 


BAKER’S 

COCOA 

Is Good Cocoa 

; 

Of fine quali- 
ty, made from 
carefully se- 
lected high- 
grade cocoa 
beans, skilful- 
ly blended, 
prepared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of 
chemicals or dyes. It contains 
no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of 
great food value. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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North Dakota 

STATE FAIR 

Will be held at 

FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 



Low Round Trip Fares from all 
Northern Pacific points within the 
State to Fargo and return. Tickets 

will be on sale July 19 to 25 inclusive, and 
you can return any time up to and including 
July 27. 

YOU SHOULD ATTEND 

Convenient Train service, finest of trains. 
Dining Car, Standard and Tourist Sleeping 
cars from all main line points. Call and see 

J. A. G. RISK, Agent 

LISBON, N. D. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

A. M. Cleland, G. P. A., St. Paul 
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Precious Metals Ground in 
Linseed Oil 

T HAT’S what Horse Shoe Brand 
House Paint is: every gallon of it 
is strictly pure lead and zinc 
ground in strictly pure linseed oil 

It’s a fact ; and when your house puts on a coat 
of Mound City House Paint it fronts the world, 
so to speak, in cream, or gray, or tan, or white 
armor plate. 

Strictly pure zinc makes up what lead lacks: strengthens 
where lead is weak — is harder — whiter — more clear — and 
beautiful. 

White lead is just what its name implies, metal — soft 
metal, of great covering power. 

Strictly pure linseed oil is the liquid that binds these 
natural partners together. 

Zinc takes more oil to the pound than lead, and, because 
"oil is the life of paint” lead plus zinc makes the best paint 
known. 

Baser metals are sometimes used in paints, but their value is 
unproved — and unless you are willing to lend your two or three- 
thousand-dollar house as a subject for experiment — better keep on the 
safe side and buy Mound City Horse Shoe Brand House Paint, which is 
made of really precious metals, in right proportions, and rightly ground 
in pure aged linseed oil. 

Mound City Paint & Color Co. 

Good Makers of Good Paints 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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